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attitude mainly rested, offer any greater conso-
lation to the Church. 'They declare/ he told the
House of Commons,116 'that any Act of Parliament
passed without the consent of the Church and
nation shall be void and of none effect. ... I
think that to such a claim ... no concession
should be made.' Since the sphere of jurisdiction
between Church and State had not been defined,
to admit the Presbyterian claim would be to admit
'the caprice of a body independent of law/ with
the result that no dispute could ever admit of
settlement. The Church was established by the
State and was spiritually bound by the terms of
its establishment. If it was not the creature of
the State, 'still the state employs the Church on
certain terms as the religious instructor of the
people of Scotland/ and the employe was vir-
tually demanding the right to lay down the con-
ditions of its employment. That demand could
not be admitted; for those conditions were em-
bodied in statutes of which the interpretation
must rest with the supreme civil tribunal. The
Church was definitely inferior, as a source of
jurisdiction, to the House of Lords. 'These pre-
tensions,' he said,117 'of the Church of Scotland
as they now stand, to co-ordinate jurisdiction, and
the demand that the government should by law
recognise the right of the Church to determine in
doubtful cases what is spiritual and what is civil,
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